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LETTERS OF ROBERT LUCAS PEARSALL 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE^ 

IN the following letter — only an unfinished draft of which re- 
mains — Pearsall for the first time mentions his purchase of 
Schloss Wartensee, which was the home of his later years and 
where he is buried. Wartensee lies a few miles east of Rohrschach, 
high above the Lake of Constance. It stands on a small plateau, 
among meadows and orchards, with a back-ground of pine woods. 
The area of the estate is not large. On the level ground stands the 
castle and its gardens, approached by a shady avenue, to the north 
the ground slopes rapidly to the Lake; below is the neighbouring 
Schloss Wartegg while at the back there are steep slopes rising to 
forest-crowned heights. The castle itself consists of two main 
blocks of buildings, the most conspicuous of which is a somewhat 
lofty ancient keep, with a high-pitched roof, while the rest of the 
edifice is built in the colourless style of a Swiss country-house of 
the first half of the 19th century. The rest of the letter does not 
need much comment. Caspar Ett (who is mentioned in it) was 
born in 1788 and died in 1847. Most of his life was spent at 
Munich, where (from 1816) he was organist of the church of St. 
Michael. He was a learned musician, but published very little. 
The allusion to Osborne is interesting, for George Alexander 
Osborne is one of the few links with Pearsall whom a good many 
living musicians must remember as an assiduous concert-goer in 
London in the eighties. He was born in 1806 and died in 1893. 
He lived much abroad until 1843, when he settled in London and 
won some reputation as a composer of light drawing-room pieces. 
Onslow (1784-1853) who is also mentioned by Pearsall, was a 
grandson of the first Lord Onslow. He wrote an immense quan- 
tity of chamber-music, besides several operas, all of which are now 
completely forgotten. Living in France, his music is essentially 
French in style, but the neglect into which it has fallen is cer- 
tainly undeserved, and some of his chamber-music well merits a 
revival. 

'For the first instalment of Pearsall's letters tee the April, 1919, number, where, 
by an unfortunate printer's error, the name of Mr. Squire was not mentioned. — Ed. 
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XII 

[To an unidentified correspondent, a draft] 

Caklsruhe, 23rd April, 1843. 
My dear Sir. 

You were very kind to write to me from Munic in December last 
and I must appear very remiss in not having answered it till now; but 
you will, I hope, forgive me when I tell you that I have been all the winter 
in Switzerland (where I have bought an estate) and that your letter did 
not reach me there till February; added to this I had mislaid the Magnifi- 
cat to which it refers and could not find it till the present moment so as to 
be able to apply Ett's observations to the musical text. I have a great 
respect for Ett's knowledge and am very much disposed to receive what 
he says as coming ex cathedra but I do not think that he is, in every re- 
spect, right. I bow to his great experience with regard to what he says 
about the accidental flats and sharps (on which nevertheless I have a re- 
mark or two to make) but not so to what he says about great thirds and 
Querstands. I admit however that they are to be found, and often, in the 
works of O. de Lasso and others of the Flemmish [sic] School (of which he 
was the chief), but I regard them as deviations from rule rather than as 
the result of a system. The rule against the consecution of Mi Fa is at 
least as old as the 14th Century and I believe older, so that the appearance 
of two consecutive great thirds in any compositions of the 16th Century 
can hardly be sanctioned by the plea of common and established usage. 
What Ett says about the latter of two thirds being regarded as passing 
notes could be no durable doctrine in the Old School; the same excuse was 
made for the latter of two fifths. At the present day no common 
composer would hesitate to write such a passage as this: 




An old master however would have written it thus : 




(The excuse of the modern would be that the first Fifth was a passing 
note.) Fux, in stating the reason why we cannot go from an Eighth to a 
Fifth thus: 
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says that there would be therein a concealed consecution of Fifths; now 
with how niuch more reason might the first Fifth, which is concealed, be 
regarded as a passing note? And that it would be so (even if expressed) 
at the present day there can be no doubt, but such was not the case for- 
merly, neither was it so with respect to two Great Thirds. Koch, in his 
Lexicon, notices the fact that the mi contra fa is by moderns permitted in 
a succession of Great Thirds on a sustained bass, but he gives this as a 
modern license. The distinction which Ett makes between the real mi 
contra fa and the Querstand mi contra fa is new to me, but it is worth 
noting, because it is, I think, a distinction founded on good sense. Singu- 
lar that I should have never met with it in any book, and yet I think 
that I have read up most of what has been written on this subject. In a 
passage like that which you cite 




I should have neglected the Mi contra Fa in the first case as a superfluous 
prime (or prima superflua) which like the Octava Superflua 

Ho 



is forbidden in strict counterpoint, in the two other cases it is a clear Tri- 
tone and as such not receivable in two-part harmony. Nevertheless the 
ground of rejecting Tritones is evidently the coming together of the Mi 
contra Fa in the same interval, and therefore I think old Ett's distinction 
is a very good one, even if it be new, and I shall notice it in my book. I 
know that Ett is an admirer of Abb6 Vogler and perhaps the distinction 
came from him, but it is not to be found in any old author that I know of. 

I am much flattered by the good opinion which you have expressed 
of my madrigals. I sent through your friend Osborne some copies of 
them to Onslow and have received from him a very complimentary letter 
(but rather French) praising my skill in writing more than four parts, a 
thing he says which Haydn never could accomplish without per- 
plexity (???) 

I envy your tour through the land of love and song. If you are yet 
in Italy, do not leave it without going to Venice and trying to make ac- 
quaintance with the Mss. of Gabrieli, Chapel Master at St. Mark's in the 
16th and 17th centuries. From the specimens of his composition which 
I have seen in Winterfeld's book he must have been a musical colossus. 

If you should return to Carlsruhe I doubt whether you will find me 
there. I have bought (or rather contracted for) an estate in Switzer- 
land on the Lake of Constance. If you come into that neighbourhood 
you will probably find me at the Castle of Wartensee near Rohrschach, a 
small town on the borders of the lake nearly opposite Lindau. Come and 
I shall be happy to see you, and bed and board such as one gets it amongst 
the Swiss is at your service. 

[End missing] 
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XIII 

To the Rev. H. T. EUacombe 

[Dated at end] Baden, 13 May, 1843. 

You must not, my dear EUacombe, neither you nor your kind and 
amiable wife, think me insensible to your friendship, if I have not im- 
mediately replied to your last welcome and consolatory letter. One 
cause of the delay is that I have waited for some drawings of church 
plate which I had written for and of which I have as yet received no news, 
but a still more potent cause is want of courage „abatte7nent de coeur" 
as the French say, which imparts even to trifling exertions the character 
of hard labor. Your conjecture that my plan of German education has 
been a failure is, to a certain extent, true. The plan was good but it has 
been influenced and frustrated by circumstances which I could neither 
force nor control. . . .There is, however, one result arising out of the mis- 
fortune which has just happened that is not to be deplored, namely, that 
it gives me a good reason for removing from Carlsruhe to a less expensive 
place and so avoiding all the rivalry and temptation towards luxury 
which is sure to abound in the neighbourhood of every court, great or 
small. . . . 

Our preparations for leaving Carlsruhe are almost completed and in 
about three weeks I expect to be domesticated at Wartensee; then and 
there I will write you what, I hope, will be a much more amusing letter 
than this. For I have there a curious old Ritter-Saal (or Hall as we 
should call it) of which I will send you a drawing. The house too is full 
of pictures, of Etruscan vases, bronzes and other objects of art and vertu, 
on which I have lent some money and which are to be mine if it be not 
repaid in eighteen months, and there seems to be but little chance of any 
redemption taking place. I only wish that they were in England. 
There they would fetch high prices, but in Switzerland, where money is 
rare and where the disposition to buy is totally eclipsed by the disposi- 
tion to sell, all matters of this kind are to be had cheap. I hope the 
Bishop Hallam was well received by the Soc. of Antiq. and am very much 
obliged to you and Henry for mounting his efiigy so worthily. I have 
two other papers in store for the Society, which I hope soon to be able to 
send you. One of them is on Military Engines before the invention of 
gunpowder and the other on Judicial Torture. When I have got up these 
and my Psalm-Book, I shall correct and prepare for publication some 
twenty Madrigals, etc. which I have written at times when my mind was 
less harassed than at present and when that task is accomplished I be- 
lieve that my musical [career?] will have run to its termination, for I feel 
muddle-headed, just as if the source of invention were dried up within 
me. I only wish that I could turn what little information I possess to 
any profitable account, but this is scarcely to be done in England or 
anywhere else unless one has a name. 

Poor Richard Smith ! He will be a loss to Bristol, with which he was 
so much identified. I am much obliged to you for sending me the news- 
paper account of his death and funeral, although it made me feel very 
melancholy, for now that I am getting on the wrong side of middle-age 
the departure of an old friend seems like losing a piece of one's own exist- 
ence. 
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N. B. Is there any way in which the attention of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury could be directed to the state of the English clergy in the 
Continental cities? At . . . the service has been done by a fellow who was 
never ordained, and when at length a regularly ordained parson came, 
there was a regular split between the English and a most disgraceful 
scene. At . . . too . . . we have also a clergyman who encourages duels 
and other such sports, and at . . . they say, that there is just such another. 
And here (Baden) we have a regularly ordained clergyman sent by the 
Bishop of London, who talks of going away "because he can get a better 
thing elsewhere." These things do us no good. They create disre- 
spect amongst foreigners and make Puseyites at home. It is astonish- 
ing how the influence of that sect spreads. There is a sort of charm in 
their doctrine. All the women of my family are disposed towards it, al- 
though they know nothing about the matter but what they have read 
in such extracts from the English newspapers as one may find in Galig- 
nani's Messenger. 

God bless you, my dear EUacombe; say a thousand kind things to 
Mrs. EUacombe and the dear girls; think of me sometimes, for I think of 
you often. Believe me ever 

Very truly yours R. L. P. 

The collection at Wartensee, to which Pearsall alludes in this 
letter, eventually became his, not until after much trouble — 
nearly ending in litigation. They were eventually dispersed by 
sale after his death. "The Bishop (Hallam)" refers to an "ac- 
count of the monumental brass of Bishop Hallam in the Cathedral 
Church of Constance," which Pearsall communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries on 1 June, 1843 and is printed inArchse- 
ologia. Vol. XXX, pp. 430-37. 

XIV 

To The Same 

Wartensee, 7 March, 1845. 
My dear EUacombe, 

I have just received the letters which you and Mrs. EUacombe have 
so kindly written for me, or rather to us, and I will answer a few lines on 
the spur of the moment while excited by the pleasure of receiving any- 
thing from Bitton, lest tomorrow should be a bad day with me . . . 

I am agreeably surprized to hear so good a report of "Danderly," 
and the history of that composition is rather curious. I was one day 
looking over a book in which were a good many old English compositions 
of the reign of Henry VII and the two succeeding kings (which was before 
the introduction of Madrigals amongst us) and I found there a species of 
four-part song very much like a Madrigal in its general character but 
possessing nevertheless peculiar features which marked it as belonging 
to a class apart. One of them was that each verse ended with a Neuma 
(as it was called in the language of the Middle Ages) or a sort of cadence 
on the last vowel of the last verse, making a sort of tail to it. "Oh ho!" 
thought I, "here is something that may be dished up afresh!" Accord- 
ingly, I went to work, took some words which I found in the book, altered 
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them and licked them into proper form, and then I wrote a four-part 
song imitating as well as I could the characteristics of the ancient model. 
I succeeded to my own satisfaction and I took what I had written to the 
[Bristol] Madrigal Society, expecting that everybody would be struck 
with the novelty of the thing, and I called it an ^n<e-madrigal, to dis- 
tinguish it from the pieces usually sung there. It happened, as it very 
often happens, that owing to a first trial, perhaps being in a bad cue, the 
execution of it then produced no effect, and I went away considering it as 
a failure. Now, however, that they have repeated it and are become 
acquainted with it, another opinion seems to prevail amongst the world. 
This is flattering to me at least. I had so far forgotten this thing, from 
having given it up as a bad job, that I did not know at first what you 
meant, when you told me that my "Danderly" went so well off, and it 
required stirring up my memory to come at the fact. I cared so little 
about this composition that I have no copy of it. 

When you see Mr. Barker thank him for his remembrance of me. I 
get no Bristol pa^-^r. Be so good as to keep the antiquarian papers for 
me. 

I must now say something about your dear wife and the kind letter 
which she has written to me, and the kind invitation which she has 
written in regard of my daughter. It would indeed be a most grateful 
pleasure to me could I bring my daughter to Bitton. But as yet the 
thing is not possible for many reasons. For myself there is nothing which 
I covet so much as a resting-place in England, but I dare not hope for it. 
My daughter shews such an irrepressable passion for painting that I am 
going to send her to Augsburg in the spring, where she will have the ad- 
vantage of the instruction of a celebrated master. I cannot help think- 
ing that she will, in a couple of years, be able to paint something for 
Bitton Church. It is a singular thing that all our family are so dis- 
posed towards Art. I often regret that thirty years ago I did not turn 
composer in rightdown earnest. I should then perhaps have been at 
Willsbridge, instead of residing here, where, by the bye, we seem all 
preparing for Civil War. You know that, doubtless, by the papers. 
And all this is caused by a handful of Jesuits who will stay at Lucerne. 
The Swiss Constitution offers great diflSculty in the way of driving them 
out, but the general opinion seems to be that they must go. 

This letter is hardly worth the postage, but I could not help writing 
it that I might have an opportunity of saying God bless you to V' , E. 
and yourself, who must believe me to be 

Ever affectionately 

R. L. P. 

Love to the dear girls and best regards to Harry. 

At the date when the above letter was written, Pearsall was 
living at Wartensee with his youngest daughter Philippa — to 
whose artistic talent he refers. Mrs. Pearsall was then living at 
Strassburg, and did not join him in Switzerland until later. "Dan- 
derly," the origin of which is described, is the four-part song "Who 
shall win my lady fair," "founded upon an ancient ditty in the 
Library of the British Museum." 
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XV 

To the same 

Wabtensee, 15th Dec. 1845. 
My dear Ellacombe, 

A few days ago I received the two kind letters which you and Mrs. 
Ellacombe wrote to me on the sheet of paper where the projected new 
church at Warmley is lithographed. This and all your news is very in- 
teresting to me . . . 

(24 Dec. 1845) .... The snow and winter aspect all around one 
brings to my remembrance our English fireside and all the happy faces 
which at this time of year generally surround it, a sight not seen by me 
for many a year. Think but one moment on my isolation. My son and 
my wife at Strasbourg, my eldest daughter, with now four children, 
in Ireland, and my youngest daughter at Augsburg, all far, far apart. I 
am living here more solitarily than if I were in a convent. There I should 
have companions, here I have only the reminiscences of the melancholy 
past and the forebodings of an unhappy future. I do not think that I 
shall remain here long. I thought of giving this place to Stanhope, but 
owing to the improper way in which the purchase-deed was drawn I have 
got into a dispute with the former proprietor who sold it to me and who has 
behaved very badly. I wish much to be with my daughter at Augsburg, 
from whom I have not heard for so long that I begin to fear she must be 
ill. Poor dear child, she, who was the least thought of amongst us, has 
turned out the best. Why are there not monasteries, or at least Houses 
of Religion in our Church, into which men past the meridian of life and 
borne down by aflfliction may enter and find repose? I almost envy the 
quiet life of the recluses whom I see from time to time in our neighbour- 
hood and wish I were one of their number. My child is the only tie which 
binds me to the World. May God bless her, and I think he will, for al- 
though she is half a Catholic (and will never be more), she is very de- 
voutly religious. You are living on quietly at Bitton; but why do I say 
quietly, knowing how active and busy you always are. I wish to God I 
had your industry and method in doing business : I should live over again 
with it. I suppose that Marianne is with you. Give my love to her and 
many remembrances of time gone by. To Mr. Barker also I beg to be 
remembered: he will probably live out his age at Bitton. Would that I 
could also! There is a charm [End missing] 

This touching letter needs no comment, but I may add that 
Pearsall's daughter Philippa eventually became a Catholic, as did 
his wife, and he himself was received into the Catholic Church on 
his death-bed. 

XVI 
To the same 

Wartensee, 24 April, 1846. 
My dear Ellacombe, 

Your kind and interesting letter of the 15th of this month has just 
reached me and I answer it immediately. First let me say how glad I am 
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to hear so good an account of my dear Jane, expressed too in a manner 
which leads me to think that you are more reconciled than formerly to the 
career which she has chosen — or rather to the lot which she has devoted 
herself to. That Pusey is delighted with her, is a strong testimony in her 
favor; for, say what you will of him, no one seems to doubt either his abili- 
ties or his sincerity; and the conduct which elicits such warm approbation 
on his part, will, if persisted in, lead on to somethiug not only good, but 
much better, believe me, than any state of things which could have re- 
sulted from a union with . . . Let that be your consolation. . . Bitton 
church must be much embellished since I was last there. I have no 
doubt that my daughter will do her best towards painting a window for 
you. But you must send us the form of the window drawn to a scale and 
the exact length of the English inch, for she has no English measure at 
Augsburg. Let her know also what personages you wish to have intro- 
duced on the window. I think you proposed having the figures of Sir J. 
de Button and a Bishop of that name. I forget what arms they bore so 
you must tell me. Sketch them and describe them verbally and then 
there will be no mistake in this trifling, but nevertheless historical, ap- 
pendage. My daughter will design and arrange the subject as soon as 
she knows the particulars of it. Do not however let the window be 
immensely large, for that would inconvenience her. Thank you for the 
two rings, although I do not know how to use them and you have forgot- 
ten to tell me. 

I sent some time ago four Mss. to the Madrigal Society. They were 
not of much importance. Still I should like to know whether they have 
reached their destination. When next you see Mr. Corfe, remember me 
to him and ask him the question. When any opportunity occurs I will 
send you a Veni Creator which I have composed for the consecration of the 
newly appointed Bishop of St. Gall. It will be sung by a very large choir 
and will I think have a grand effect. It is almost the only thing which I 
have written lately. My misfortunes have driven everything like in- 
spiration out of me. . . My daughter at Augsburg. . .works very, very, 
hard and will deserve any success which she may hereafter obtain. Be- 
fore long I shall very probably be at Augsburg, that is to say living with 
her there, for I have made up my mind to sell Wartensee and give the pro- 
duce of it to Stanhope. I wish that my finances would enable me to buy 
back Willsbridge and end my days there. It is there that my respecta- 
bility has grown and rooted itself and since I have been here, a stranger 
living in a strange land, I have more than once felt the value of having a 
home amongst those who know me and confide in me; for a stranger here, 
as everywhere else, will always be more or less mistrusted. In youth and 
prosperity one does not feel this but in age and under advei-se circum- 
stances it becomes painfully evident. 

In answer to a question which you very kindly put to me, I reply 
that in case of my death you will probably hear of it from my Bankers, 
Gontard and Son. I should have said J. F. Gontard and Son (for there 
are two firms of that name) of Francfort on the Maine. As soon as I 
have arranged my affairs I will write to you and give you the particulars 
of my fortune so that, in the event of my death, there will be somebody 
in England acquainted with what I possess. Let me, while I think of it, 
mention to you a circumstance which I am not sure that I have not 
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already mentioned viz.; that the letters A. V. on the breast ornaments of 
Bishop Hallam's dress mean Aqua and Vinum. Those two letters are 
found on all sacremental caps and I have not the least doubt that on his 
dress they bore the same meaning. 

I am sorry that you have been so inconvenienced through your tithe 
agent. I remember that you once read me a letter from a person whom 
you entrusted with the collection of your tithe. I don't know whether it 
was the same man, but I remarked at the time that there were religious 
sentiments in it unnecessarily, as I thought, introduced; and I had a sort 
of ominous feeling at the time that all would not go right. You are very 
kind to deal with him with such moderation and depend on it these things 
are never without good fruit, and if they bear no other, they produce at 
least consolation in our last hours. 

You say little of Marianne and the rest of your family and nothing 
of Mrs. Ellacombe. Remember me kindly to them all. I am glad to 
hear that Harry is so actively employed and received such marks of con- 
fidence. These are things which flatter a father's heart. . . I wish much 
that I could follow your suggestion and buy Willsbridge again. The 
idea of it is ever agreeable, for it carries one's imagination into a neigh- 
borhood fraught with many endearing remembrances ... If ever under 
present circumstances I come to England I must live in great retirement, 
and that I should prefer especially if I could be near you. I read now 
and then an article in the newspapers here which speaks of the great 
number of the English clergy and Oxford people who have gone over to 
the Church of Rome. Pusey remains and seems to have a great many 
followers. It is a pity something cannot be done to reconcile differences 
of opinion in this respect. Amongst the enlightened Catholics there is 
not so very wide a distance between their belief and ours. But it is the 
administration of their religion which must ever be a subject of reproach. 
The laws are good, but the judges misinterpret and abuse them. This is, 
I believe, the true state of the case, and unfortunately misinterpretation 
and abuse have grown into a system. 

I have delayed finishing this letter until almost a month has elapsed, 
and it is now the 19th of May. You ask me in your last letter whether 
you can send me newspapers. This can be done by sending them via 
France per post; but if they come through Holland one pays enormously 
for them. 

I have just received a visit from a young Irishman, a Mr. Ferguson, 
who has come into this part of the world for the purpose of treading in the 
footsteps of Columban and St. Gall, who were two missionaries from 
Ireland, the latter of which [sic!] after wandering over Gaul and Italy 
came here, grounded a monastery, and gave his name to this Canton. 
As he draws very well and makes a point of drawing everything connected 
with the names of these two Christian Worthies, he will probably collect 
enough to make an interesting book on his return to Ireland. He is also 
examining the Mss. in St. Gall where there is a rich and almost unexplored 
collection of Irish documents, for St. Gall and his successors kept up for 
many centuries an intimate connexion with Ireland. It is rather singu- 
lar that all these have been copied and the ancient drawings also, which 
are very curious, at the expense of the Commission for publishing the 
Records of Great Britain; but they have never yet been pubUshed. The 
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only reason for it that I can imagine is that the transcriber accompanied 
them with his own observations, and as he is reputed to be a Jesuit and a 
very false one, it is possible that the Commissioners are not satisfied with 
the fidelity of what he has sent; otherwise (for all the drawings have been 
already engraved) it is scarcely possible to understand why so interesting 
an appendage to our records have been kept from the Public. Amongst 
other things there is a curious Vocabulary of Irish, Anglo-Saxon and 
Allemanic words, which St. Gall used on his travels to enable himself to 
converse with the natives. And now that I am come to the end of my 
paper let me beg you to give my kindest regards to Mrs. Ellacombe and 
my dear young friends : remember me also to the Barkers. If I come to 
England I will apprize you of my arrival, but do not make it known, for 
otherwise I must visit many friends and this will consume more time than 
I can spare. Believe me 

Ever affectionately yours, 

R. L. P. 

The Bishop for whose consecration at St. Gall Pearsall wrote 
a setting of the "Veni Creator" was Dr. Johann Peter Mirer 
(d. 1862); the consecration is frequently referred to in the suc- 
ceeding letters. Among the papers from which this correspond- 
ence is taken there is a letter (dated 11 July, 1846) from the 
"Centralkommission des Katholischen Administrations-Raths," 
of the Canton of St. Gall, thanking "Baron" Pearsall for the 
"Veni Creator" and for a march which he had written for the 
Bishop's consecration, asking his leave to have them lithographed 
and published, and asking him to set the motet "Ecce quam 
bonum" for the same ceremony. So far as I can ascertain, neither 
the "Veni Creator" nor the march were published. A ms. of the 
former is at Einsiedeln; the latter (for organ and orchestra) is in 
the British Museum. The "young Irishman" was evidently 
James Frederic Ferguson (1807-1855) the antiquary, whose most 
important work was the indexing of the entire body of Exchequer 
Records in Ireland. He is known to have visited Switzerland, but 
he does not seem to have published anything on the wanderings of 
St. Columban (543-615) and St. Gall (550.?-645.?). 

XVII 

To Chancellor Ohler. 

[Undated but after 11 July, 1846] 
Monsieur, et tres honore ami. 

On m'a prie, de la part du Conseil pour I'administration des affaires 
de rfiglise Catholique a St. Gall, de mettre en musique les paroles "Ecce 
quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare patres in unum" etc., et je 
voudrai savoir de quelle maniere cela entre dans la ceremonie de conse- 
cration, a fin de bien comprendre la chose et comment on peut en tirer 
parti. 
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Si le temps continue bon je viendrai le dimanche a St. Gall et j'aurai 
le plaisir de vous y passer apres la Messe, et alors vous aurez la bonte 
peut-Stre de vouloir me communiquer des explications a ce sujet. Dans 
I'interim je vous transmets quelques pieces, tirees du Cantarium, que j'ai 
mis a 4 voix. Si vous aimerez en prendre copie, elles sont a votre service; 
mais avant de les transcrire je voudrais vous en parler relativement a 
quelques endroits ou j'ai fait des petits changements. Pour le moment 
adieu, et soyez persuade de la haute consideration avec laquelle je suis 

V6tre tres devoue serviteur 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 
Wartensee. Jeudi matin. 

P. S. II est tres probable que je serai a St. Gall le samedi soir vers 7 
heures. Dans ce cas je me rendrai chez vous pour un moment et si vous 
n'avez pas aucune predication a preparer pour le lendemain, je puis vous 
dire quelques mots sur la musique ci-jointe. Mais pourtant si vous avez 
des engagements ailleurs ne restez pas chez vous a cause de ma visite. 
Cela s'entend sans le dire. 

With the above letter the long correspondence with Ohler 
begins. At this time he was Actuar of the Diocese of St. Gall. 
He survived Pearsall, for whom he seems to have had a genuine 
affection, as he carefully preserved every scrap of his music and 
letters, of which many years later, I was so fortunate to become 
the possessor. 

XVIII 
To Chancellor Oehler 

[at end] Wartensee, 29 October, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

You had the goodness to request me on a former occasion to write to 
you in English and I now profit by your kindness in this respect, being 
obliged to write in haste a few remarks on a sketch of one of the "Lamenta- 
tions"' which I promised to harmonize. I have harmonized it according 
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'In order to understand much of this letter, I print here the opening of the set- 
ting of the Lamentations referred to. — W. B. S. 
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to my own feeling. Be so good as to look it through and tell me when we 
next meet whether it is in accordance with yours. 

In treating it as a Part Song I have followed a system which I believe 
to be that on which the chant-music of [the] Christian Church was com- 
posed. 

The cantus firmus consists of a Neuma and a melody which is divis- 
able into two sections. Each of these sections consists of incipient-notes, 
an irregular phrase, notes of preparation, and a cadence. But the 
cadence, in the first section, is a medial or half -cadence; and the incipient 
note of the second section is not always necessary. I must now illustrate 
this by an example. 



First Section 




First: with regard to the tempo I have marked it C, or common time, as 
we call it. But as the irregular phrase may consist of an indefinite num- 
ber of notes, I have enclosed it in a parenthesis marked in red ink [here 
represented by dotted lines] and I have done this to separate it from the 
other parts of the melody which must be regular. I say must be regular, 
because it so happens in the present instance that there was no need of 
departing from the tempo in noting down any of the irregular phrases. 
They are all, I believe, strictly consistent with it; and I have enclosed 
them in red lines merely to denote their position in the melody. 

Secondly: The words are applied to the notes rather otherwise than 
in the Cantarium. This was, if not necessary, at least very advisable; 
because it is an admitted fact that the old musicians set their music to 
their text without any regard to accent or quantity, which was much 
occasioned by their having no bars (Taktstreiche) to mark the strong 
and weak parts of the measure. 

The principle which I have adopted in the present case is this. 
When the text begins with an accented syllable, I have applied it to the 
incipient notes and carried it on to the second note of the irregular phrase 
so as to terminate it on the strong part of the measure, e. g. 



E • 



go vlr 



But where the text begins with an unaccented syllable followed by an ac- 
cented syllable, there I have given the unaccented syllable to the incip- 
ient notes and the accented syllable to the first note of the irregular 
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phrase, so as to have the accents on the strong part of the measure, 
e.g. 



Con - ctnsJt W-as 

In the irregular phrase the notes should be governed by the accent of the 
text, and wherever a word occurs [which] begins with an accented 
syllable followed by two unaccented ones, a triplet 

a 

rrr 

is employed, and where in a dissyllable the first is accented and the last 
not, this form is adopted: 



I have much more to say on this subject than I can write here, therefore 
I will go on to the notes of preparation. I have called them so because 
they prepare the ear for the cadence which follows them. They are two 
in number, and the first of them should fall on that accented syllable 
which stands before the last accented syllable in either section of the 
text, e. g. "Aedificavit in gy-ro me-o". The second of these notes should 
fall on the succeeding unaccented syllable, and if there are two, then the 
note should be divided into two. The cadence at the end of the first 
section of the text should not be a perfect cadence, for the sense of the 
words does not there come to a close. It should be a half-cadence and 
should be sung to the last accented syllable in the section. 

If the second section of the text begins with an wnaccented syllable, 
then an incipient note or two should be employed, as the case may be, 
but so as to bring the first accented syllable on the first note of the fol- 
lowing irregular phrase. If however the text begins with an accented 
syllable, then no incipient note is necessary, but one may begin on the 
first note of the irregular phrase. 

As to the two notes of preparation in the second section the same 
observations apply to them as have been made with regard to the two 
notes of preparation in the first section, excepting that (at least I think 
so) one should pause on the last of the notes in question, in order to take 
breath and sing more easily and impressively the concluding Neuma and 
perfect cadence. 

Lastly I may remark that I have varied the cadence of the first 
Neuma from that of the last. In point of melody they are both alike, 
but as this contributes to produce a certain degree of monotony, I thought 
it advisable to terminate the cadence of the first Neuma in the minor of 
E and that of the concluding Neuma in the major of G. 

It would be very desirable to reduce all Chaunts and Church-Melodies 
which contain anything like afalso bordone to principles such as the fore- 
going, because it is impossible otherwise to execute them, excepting with 
the assistance of traditional recollections; and as musical traditions are 
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not everywhere preserved, such assistance is not always, indeed, very 
rarely, to be obtained. The system which I have advanced may be 
capable of improvement, but in the absence of any other, it is perhaps 
worthy of attention; especially as I have strong reasons to believe that 
something very like it was adopted by those who framed the music of the 
Ancient Church. I hope that you will be able to read what I have been 
obliged to write in great haste. Let me thank you for much kindness and 
attention and entreat you to believe me to be 

Very truly yours 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 
P. S. Pray present my congratulations to M. Mirer on his election 
to the Episcopacy. I will send the "Ecce quam bonum" in a day or two. 
I wish to make a slight alteration in the Horn parts of the partition which 
you have already seen, and as soon as this is effectuated I will transmit it 
to you. 

XIX 

To Chancellor Oehler 

[at end] Wabtensee, 25 Nov., 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Accept my best thanks for the two letters which you have had the 
goodness to write to me, and more especially for the obliging expressions 
of regard and friendship which you have addressed to me there. M. 
d'Albertis has delivered to me the Directorium from Engelberg, and the 
other Book containing the Organ accompaniments and today I have, with 
your last letter, received the Directorium by Molitor. The Directorium 
from Engelberg is very old. The handwriting seems to be of the 10th or 
11th century and I think I shall be able to decipher some of the Neuma 
Schrift. It is a highly interesting book. The other book is also interest- 
ing, in many respects, but the organ accompaniment is very full of gram- 
matical error. Relationes falsae and Octaves in the JBatetta abound in it, 
and certainly no confidence can be placed in the introduction of sharps 
and flats (# and b) there. 

Let me say one word with regard to a passage in your first letter 
relative to the Tone of the Te Deum at Sanctum quoque Paraclitum, Tu 
Patris, etc., Tu ad liberandum, etc., etc.. You think the melodies of these 
verses are in the Fourth Tone, and not in the Third Tone, and that the 
passage as I propose to change it, substituting F for Fis (thus: 



instead of: 



is not good. As I understand your letter, you prefer that Fis should re- 
main. But this could not be allowed, for (according to the doctrine 
propounded by Spiess relative to the harmonic character of these two 
tones) neither Fis nor Dis can be admitted either in the Third or Fourth 
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Tone, so that neither of them can conclude with a perfect cadence of their 
scales. The Third Tone often ends with this cadence: e. g. 




It is, indeed, a cadence characteristic of the Third Tone, and seems to 
apply to the phrase in question. In Molitor's version of the Te Deum the 
Gis never once appears. But it is not quite conclusive against the use 
of it, for it was sometimes sung, when no # appeared in the music. I have 
never been able to find any rule for its introduction in the Third and 
Fourth Tones excepting this, that it was to be used always (I mean the 
ijt) when, without its presence, there would be a succession of great thirds 
moving by whole tones; for instance in a passage like this a tribus 




Such a passage would be bad, because the mi contra fa would be too ob- 
servable in it, and therefore the passage should be harmonised thus, e. g. : 




There is another rule also, that where the Gis appears in any given 
part of a melody, it must [be] continued as long as the melody continues 
at La with an ascending character, and cannot be removed till the melody 
descends, and remains below La. 

I shall be at St. Gall in the course of next week and then I will ask 
you to shew me the work by Janssen. In the meantime let me tell you 
that I have lately read an interesting fact, in a work by Mr. Kiesewetter 
of Vienna. He says that Pope Gregory XIII wished to have a correct 
edition of the Gregorian song and that he employed Palestrina himself 
to inspect the Mss. in the Vatican and to extract therefrom materials for 
a Cantarium. Palestrina found, however, that many of the melodies had 
been corrupted and incorrectly written; so that it was necessary to alter 
them, and he reported this opinion to His Holiness, who gave him full 
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power to correct all such melodies as appeared to be faulty. This task 
was undertaken by Palestrina in conjunction with one of his disciples^ 
named Giovanni Guidetti, who had a particular taste and capability 
for the thing, and (under the direction of Palestrina) Guidetti produced a 
work, with a preface explaining at length the use of the Tones and the 
right mode of employing them in Choral song. This work was published 
in the year 1582 under the following title: "Directorium Chori ad usum 
Sacrosanctse BasiHcse Vaticani et aharum Cathedralium et Collegiatarum 
Eccles. CoUectum. . .Opera Johannis Guidetti Bononiensis," etc. Is 
this in the Library at St. Gall? or at Einsiedeln? It must be a work of 
high authority — and it would be interesting to compare it with the Direc- 
torium Sti. Gain. 

I am glad that you contemplate giving a second edition of the Can- 
tarium, and I hope that it will appear under the authority of the Bishop 
of St. Gall, so as to enforce its use in every Gemeinde. 

I will not fail to finish the Requiem and the Lamentations, but I 
cannot work at them just at present, for I have my hands full of corres- 
pondence which I must dispatch without delay. 

Thanking you once more for your kind letters and for the books 
which you have had the goodness to convey to me, I will beg you to- 
believe that I am Most faithfully yours 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 

The authors quoted in the above letter are probably (1) 
Johann Baptist Molitor (d. 1900) the reformer of Catholic Church 
music in Suabia, whose two sons (Gregor Ferdinand, Abbot of 
Beuron and Raphael Ferdinand,) have carried on their father's 
good work; (2) Meinrad Spiess (1683-1761), who published a 
"Tractatus Musicus" at Augsburg in 1745 and (3) N. A. Janssen, 
a Carthusian monk of Louvain, whose "Vrais Principes du Chant 
Gregorien" (1845) appeared in a German translation in 1846. 
Guidetti is well known. The "Requiem," which Pearsall con- 
sidered his most mature work, has never been heard in this country, 
though it is occasionally performed at Einsiedeln. The autograph 
is in the British Museum. It is written for chorus, organ and brass 
instruments. A beautiful movement from it (the Christe eleison) 
is printed as an anthem ("O give thanks unto the Lord") in W. F. 
Trimnell's "Sacred Compositions of Robert Lucas de Pearsall." 

XX 

To Chancellor Oehler 

[at end] Wartensee, 27 Nov., 1846. 
Eine Verbesserung des Te Deum in Betreff der Harmonic. 

N. B. In the following harmony I have omitted the Gis in the Dis- 
cant, and I think that the general effect is improved. The Bass flows- 
better and the Fis is everywhere avoided. 

P. de W. 
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P. S. to my letter of yesterday. I have just heard that Mr. Leonard 
G'miir is going to Rome on a mission relative to the afifairs of the Epis- 
copacy. If that be really the case, perhaps he might be able to obtain 
there a copy of Guidetti's work. It was first published in the year 1582. 
A new edition appeared in 1589, and another in 1600. There are editions 
of later date but these do not contain the prefatory essay on the use of 
the Church Tones. If you possess the Cantica Sacra of Ett and Hauber, 
I will thank you to let me see it, when next I come to St. Gall. Hauber 
was House-Chaplain to the King of Bavaria and was indefatigable in his 
musical researches, although without much practical knowledge. Ett, 
however, is a very respectable authority. He was educated in a Cloister 
School, where he learnt to sing according to the system of the Church 
Tones, and is one of the few now existing who know how to supply the # 
and b. Ever faithfully yours, P. de W. 

If by chance Mr. L. G'mUr should see at Rome a copy of Padre 
Martini's Saggio di Contrapunto, which might be bought for two or 
three dollars, I should be very much obliged if he would purchase it for me. 



XXI 

To the same 
[at end] Wartensee, Sunday MoRNtNo 
[undated, November? 1846] 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

There is one request which I forgot to mention to you when I was 
last at St. Gall, namely, that you would have the goodness to procure for 
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me a black cap such as you once before sent me. I send that which was 
then made as a means of taking the measure. I must observe however 
that it is a trifle too small. I think also the shape and convenience of the 
thing might be improved by making it so as to cover the ears, [a sketch]. 
Dom. Dech. Greith wears such an one as I mean. I should wish this to 
be made as soon as possible, and when it is finished you will perhaps have 
the kindness to send it to me here with the bill for making. I write this 
just as I am on the point of starting for Augsburg so that I have scarcely 
time to say more than Adieu. 

Believe me ever 

Faithfully yours 

P. de W. 

XXII 

To the same 

[at end] Wartensee, 6 December, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Your last letter d.d. 4th of the present month has just reached me, 
and at a moment when I am in the midst of an affair of business which I 
must dispatch without delay; therefore I cannot write you so detailed an 
answer as I would wish. But this is of little importance, for time lies 
before us, and I can write to you again in the course of the week. With 
regard to your request that I will help you in your intended study of 
counterpoint, it will suflice to say that I will, with pleasure, give you any 
assistance of which I am capable. On this subject you shall hear from 
me again very speedily, and I will therefore merely add a word of advice, 
namely, that it will be better not to encumber yourself with the study of 
too many books at one and the same time. Remain constant to Fux. 
His exposition of counterpoint is the simplest and most satisfactory 
which I have met with, and when you have gone with him through 
Quadricinium you will read Matheson and any other book of the kind 
with half the labor and twice the speed that may now be required. 

I will this evening prepare a note of the things which I wish to have 
from Rome. If anything interesting should occur to you on that subject 
I wish you would add it to my note. I will therefore (for I have much to 
write) bid you adieu for the present, and by that you will believe me to be 

Very faithfully yours, 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 

P. S. You will find the note of what I want from Rome enclosed in 
this letter. Will you have the goodness to insert at the letter (a) the 
commencing words of the Hymn which is given in Morley's book. It was, 
I think, Conditor or Creator alme siderum. If Mr. G'mUr can get the 
Directorium Chori at Rome for a reasonable price I should like to have it. 
It has just occurred to me that perhaps through Mr. G'milr one might take 
a copy of your Cantarium to the Mattre de Chapelle of the Pope and ask 
him to correspond with you. This might be useful hereafter. Your name 
would be at any rate known to him. Pray offer my best compliments and 
thanks to Mr. G'miir and wish him on my part a pleasant journey. I 
thank you for your obliging offers relative to the cap and the excursion to 
the Cloister near Flawyl. I will say more on these subjects when I next 
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write. N. B. If it is possible to have the parts of my Ecce quam bonum 
copied I could get it executed by the choir at Rohrschach so as to prepare 
them for a later execution at St. Gall. 

"Fux" in the above letter refers to Johann Baptist Fux's, 
"Gradus ad Parnassum" (1725); "Matheson" to one of the nu- 
merous theoretical works of Johann Matheson (1681-1764) "Mor- 
ley" to Thomas Morley's "Plaine and easie introduction to prac- 
tical! musicke" (1597). 

XXIII 

To the same 

[at end] Waetensee, 15 Decembeb, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

Your letter of the 13th of this month has just reached me. On Wed- 
nesday the 23rd of the same I shall be here at Wartensee and most happy 
to have the pleasure of receiving you. I presume that you will arrive 
at Rohrschach by the St. Galler-Eilwagen so that I may expect you in the 
morning. I will merely add that a bed is at your service and that a 
cordial welcome awaits your arrival. I have to thank you for delivering 
the papers which I sent you to Mr. G'miir. I await his return with great 
interest. 

My servant is waiting, while I write, to carry this to the Post, so that 
I will defer any further conversation till the day of your visit to Warten- 
see, merely begging you to work, in the meantime, at the exercises and to 
make your counterpoint as flowing as you can. Write always within the 
compass of a voice, that is to say, so that what you write may be sung with 
ease. Bring with you to Wartensee what you have written and I will 
then correct it to the best of my ability. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Pearsall de Willsbridge. 

XXIV 

To the same 

[at end] Wartensee, 18 Decembeb, 1846. 
My dear Sir and Friend, 

I have received your last letter and shall expect you on Wednesday; 
but pray remain the night at Wartensee, if you can, for in the long even- 
ing we shall have more time and better leisure to talk of counterpoint 
than in the morning. 

In the meantime I will send you the arrangement of Sacris solemnis, 
which you will find at the end of this sheet of paper. I have often con- 
sidered that Hymn, and am convinced that the form which it assumes in 
the Cantarium is a wide departure from its original structure. This is 
the case with the greater number of the Hymns of the Ancient Church. 
There can be no doubt that the music which will suggest itself to the 
mind of a pious man living in a primitive age and regarding simplicity as 
a virtue, will be itself very simple. I think also that all music composed 
by such a man to rhimed verse, must of necessity be stamped with the 
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rhythm and character of that verse. I cannot doubt that this was the case 
with the early Hymns of your Church, when they first appeared in the 
world. But the notation (Neumaschrifi) in which they were at first 
written was an uncertain and insufficient means of recording them, and 
the errors of copyists during a thousand years, and above all, the taste for 
embroidery and ornament which prevailed during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, have, in my humble opinion, distorted them into their present 
shape. In arranging this Hymn, I have endeavored to bring it back to 
its original character. All the notes which I have left out are such as 
seem to me to be the embellishment of posterior times, and such as stood 
in the way of pure harmonical progression. One may, in this manner, 
produce an approximation to what must have been the original form. 
But still, as my alterations are merely the results of my own opinion, 
they will of course always remain open to dispute, especially on the part 
of those who regard as sacred that which is recommended by great age 
and long use. I however feel that it is an act of piety to disencumber 
an ancient melody of that which I believe conscientiously to have been 
superadded to it. 

Perhaps you will have the goodness to shew this version of the Hymn 
to Mr. Prof. Huber and ask him to have it performed at his school. I 
shall be curious to hear the result of such an experiment, for I am con- 
vinced that, in its present form, it is not only easy to sing, but that the 
harmony is likely to make a good effect. At any rate, I believe that 
the effect will be better than that of the arrangement for five voices 
in the Cantarium. Adieu until Wednesday, and believe me 

Very faithfully yours, 

P. de W. 



